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This  pamphlet  will  assist  a  college  or  university  in  anal¬ 
yzing  its  international  educational  exchange  activities.  Separate 
sections  deal  with  major  issues  involved  in  student,  faculty 
and  short-term  exchanges.  Each  section  is  followed  by  a  list 
of  questions.  At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  selected  list  of 
books,  articles  and  reference  works  which  clarify  the  basic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  exchange.  This  paper  should  stimulate  more  detailed 
study  by  colleges  and  universities  of  many  problems  only 
mentioned  here. 
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Academic  Exchanges 

The  full-scale  involvement  of  U.S.  universities  ^  in  inter¬ 
national  educational  exchange  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon. 
Even  with  increased  enrollments  and  mounting  costs,  colleges 
and  universities  are  accepting  more  foreign  students  and  in¬ 
viting  more  foreign  faculty  members  each  year.  They  are 
sending  abroad  more  American  graduate  students  and  faculty. 
They  are  involved  in  contractual  programs  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  foreign  universities.  They  are  sending  more  Amer¬ 
ican  undergraduates  abroad  for  study  for  credit.  More  univer¬ 
sities,  and  within  the  university  more  departments,  are  affected. 

Most  universities  have  limited  knowledge  of  all  the  com¬ 
plex  exchange  activities  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The 
Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy  believes  that 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  U.S.  should  survey  their 
academic  exchange  programs  to  see  whether  these  programs 
are  accomplishing  their  purposes  and  contributing  fully  to 
the  central  mission  of  the  university. 

Such  a  study  involves  collecting  facts  to  determine  what 
is  now  going  on,  assessing  the  value  of  each  activity  to  measure 
effectiveness,  and  making  decisions  on  the  direction  future 
programs  should  take.  It  demands  a  careful  look  at  expendi¬ 
tures  in  time  and  money.  It  requires  relating  exchange  activi¬ 
ties  to  curricular,  extra-curricular  and  community  programs, 
so  that  each  may  complement  and  supplement  the  other.  It 
may  suggest  closer  cooperation  between  parts  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  now  operating  exchange  programs  in  relative  isolation. 
Each  institution  will  undertake  self-study  in  its  own  way  and 
will  find  its  own  best  solutions.  American  universities  are 


^The  term  "university”  is  used  throughout  to  refer  to  all  institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  universities,  colleges,  institutes  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  offering  education  beyond  the  secondary  level. 
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more  varied  in  character  than  universities  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  academic  exchange  programs 
varies  as  much  as  the  institutions  themselves.  Fortunately  suc¬ 
cessful  exchange  depends  not  on  uniform  practices,  but  on 
the  willingness  of  each  institution  to  analyze  what  it  is  trying 
to  do,  adjust  its  policies  accordingly,  and  improve  its  opera¬ 
tions  as  study  and  experience  dictate. 

What  values  are  involved  in  academic  exchanges?  ^  The 
values  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  education  itself.  Ex¬ 
change  permits  the  university  to  carry  out  its  basic  educational 
function,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  individual,  on  a  world-wide  scale.  It  creates 
educational  opportunities  for  those  who  have  the  capacity  and 
inclination  to  learn.  Equally  important,  it  strengthens  the 
scholarly  function  of  the  university,  the  advancement  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  learning  throughout  the  world.  It  facilitates  scholarly 
communication  and  research,  and  contributes  to  the  intellectual 
growth  of  future  scholars.  '^Maintaining  the  two-way  flow 
of  knowledge  between  countries  is  as  important  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  U.S.  educational  institutions  as  it  is  to  those  of 
other  countries.'’  ^ 

From  these  basic  educational  and  scholarly  values  derive 
three  social  values: 

—  Exchange  enables  American  universities  to  cooperate 
in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  other  countries. 
U.S.  institutions  can  aid  their  sister  institutions  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  They  can  contribute  to  the  education  and 
training  of  leaders  who  will  determine  the  future  of  these 

2  See  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy,  "The  Goals  of  Student 
Exchange,”  January  1955,  and  "Expanding  University  Enrollments  and  the 
Foreign  Student,”  February  1957. 

^Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy,  "Expanding  University 
Enrollments  and  the  Foreign  Student,”  February  1957,  p.  3. 
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countries.  They  can  help  new  nations  in  the  establishment  of 
social  and  political  institutions.  They  can  encourage  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  research  techniques  to  the  solution  of 
local  problems. 

—  Exchange  enables  universities  to  do  a  better  job  of 
educating  Americans.  Americans  cannot  perform  the  tasks  of 
political  and  intellectual  leadership  assigned  to  them  in  to¬ 
day's  world  unless  they  learn  to  see  themselves,  their  profes¬ 
sions  and  their  country  in  an  international  context.  To  ignore 
the  world  **is  ignominious  and  practically  dangerous,  because 
unless  you  understand  and  respect  things  foreign,  you  will 
never  perceive  the  special  character  of  things  at  home  or  of 
your  own  mind."  ^ 

—  Exchange  enables  universities  to  make  a  contribution 
to  understanding  between  peoples  of  different  nations.  By 
bringing  representatives  of  many  cultures  together  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  education  and  scholarship,  some  knowledge  of  each 
culture  rubs  off  on  the  other.  The  contribution  that  exchange 
can  make  to  understanding  between  peoples  and  nations  should 
not,  of  course,  be  over-emphasized.  Understanding  is  a  com¬ 
plex  process  operating  at  several  levels.*^  Contact  between 
people  of  different  nationalities  does  not  in  itself  bring  about 
understanding,  much  less  favorable  attitudes.®  Under  pro¬ 
pitious  circumstances,  however,  exchange  may  lead  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  other  peoples  and  cultures. 

‘‘Santayana,  George  Afy  Host  the  World,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1953, 
p.  35. 

®  Useem,  John  and  Ruth  Hill,  The  Western^  Educated  Man  in  India,  Dry  den 
Press,  1955,  p.  134. 

®  Selltiz,  Hopson  and  Cook,  "The  Effeas  of  Situational  Faaors  on  Personal 
Interaction  between  Foreign  Students  and  Americans,”  Journal  of  Social 
Issues  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  1956,  p.  44;  Smith,  H.  P.  "Do  Intercultural  Exper¬ 
iences  Affect  Attitudes?”  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  1955; 
Reigel,  O.  W.  "Residual  Effects  of  Exchange-of-Persons,”  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly,  1953,  VoL  XVII. 
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What  do  universities  think  are  their  broad  purposes  in 
carrying  out  academic  exchanges?  In  an  American  Council  on 
Education  survey  in  1957,  many  stressed  educational  and 
scholarly  purposes.  More,  however,  selected  understanding 
among  nations  than  selected  any  other  single  purpose.^  In  a 
recent  survey  by  Michigan  State  University,  coordinators  of 
overseas  programs  at  184  educational  institutions  were  asked 
what  they  thought  their  university’s  objectives  were.  Advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  was  first  by  a  small  margin,  but  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  objectives  and  development  of  other  countries  far 
outdistanced  benefits  to  the  educational  program  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  institution.®  Apparently  a  considerable  number  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  believe  that  exchange  contributes  only 
secondarily  to  their  basic  mission  as  educational  institutions. 

Academic  exchanges  are  increasingly  being  sponsored  by 
organizations  whose  primary  function  is  not  education,  but 
who  believe  exchange  is  an  effective  means  of  fulfilling  their 
purposes.  These  organizations  need  guidance  and  leadership 
from  the  academic  community.  Universities  alone  can  estab¬ 
lish  the  educational  standards  against  which  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  measured.  The  American  Council  on  Education 
has  called  upon  universities  to  work  for  general  public-private 
agreement  that  the  basic  purpose  of  exchange  is  to  educate, 
with  other  desirable  results  flowing  from  successful  discharge 
of  this  function.®  Until  universities  realize  within  their  own 
institutions  the  full  educational  and  scholarly  benefits  of  ex¬ 
change,  however,  they  will  not  be  able  to  provide  this  leader¬ 
ship  to  others. 

^  American  Council  on  Education,  "International  Educational  Activities  of 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,”  reprinted  from  The  Educational  Record, 
October  1957,  p.  7. 

®  Michigan  State  University,  Institute  of  Research  on  Overseas  Programs, 
The  International  Programs  of  American  Universities,  October  1958,  p.  5o! 

®  American  Council  on  Education,  ob.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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Foreign  Students  in  the  United  States 

Characteristics  of  the  foreign  student  population  are  its 
rapid  growth  and  its  great  diversity.  There  are  now  about 
47,000  foreign  students  in  the  U.S.  annually,  representing 
a  five-fold  increase  over  the  pre-war  period.  They  come  from 
150  nations  and  territories.  Forty  percent  come  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  forty  percent  from  Canada,  Europe  and  Oceania,  and 
twenty  percent  from  Latin  America.  Over  half  the  students 
are  registered  as  undergraduates,  a  third  as  graduate  students 
and  the  rest  as  special  or  unclassified  students.  Latin  America 
sends  far  more  undergraduates  than  do  other  areas.  Engineer¬ 
ing  attracts  the  most  foreign  students,  with  the  humanities  a 
close  second.  Foreign  students  on  the  average  study  for  about 
two  years. The  majority  are  supported  by  their  families,  their 
savings  or  part-time  jobs.  The  rest  are  supported  by  govern¬ 
ments  (their  own  or  the  U.S.),  foundations,  universities  and 
a  multitude  of  voluntary  organizations.  Foreign  students  repre¬ 
sent  about  1.5%  of  all  the  students  enrolled  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  U.S.,  but  at  one  institution  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  higher  than  10%.  Graduate  foreign  students  make 
up  6  %  of  all  the  graduate  students  at  U.S.  institutions.  Over 
35%  of  all  foreign  students  are  at  25  universities  each  of 
which  enrolls  over  300  foreign  students.  Only  15%  are  at 
the  more  than  1,000  institutions  enrolling  fewer  than  20. 

All  the  potential  benefits  of  academic  exchange  can  be 
realized  in  some  degree  in  the  foreign  student.  He  comes  to 
the  university  to  study  and  learn.  He  represents  the  challenge 
of  an  intellect  to  be  developed.  He  is  the  scientist  or  scholar 
of  the  future.  He  may  use  his  knowledge  in  the  service  of  his 

Institute  of  International  Education,  Open  Doors  1939,  May  1959. 

Walton,  Barbara  J.  and  Leavy,  Sylvia  S.,  "How  Long  Do  Foreign  Students 
Study  in  the  U.S.?”  Neu/s  Bulletin,  Institute  of  International  Education,  April 

1958. 
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country.  His  presence  in  the  classroom  helps  to  broaden  the 
outlook  of  American  students,  and  may  stimulate  faculty  to 
re-examine  teaching  methods  and  curriculum.  His  presence 
on  campus  and  in  the  community  contributes  to  American  un¬ 
derstanding  of  other  countries  and  to  a  lessening  of  American 
provincialism.  His  impressions  of  America  help  to  clarify  a 
fuzzy  and  sometimes  distorted  image  of  the  U.S.  While  the 
full  value  of  having  foreign  students  on  campus  is  probably 
not  being  realized  at  present,  the  potential  value  is  great. 

What  kind  of  academic  program  should  be  offered  to  for¬ 
eign  students.^  Does  an  American  education  meet  the  needs 
of  all  foreign  students?  Does  it  permit  them  to  make  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  their  home  countries?  Many  students 
from  developing  nations  choose  the  U.S.  as  a  place  to  study 
because  they  believe  the  American  approach  to  education  is 
practical.  Many  return  home,  however,  to  find  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  acquired  in  the  U.S.  has  little  to  do  with  the  immed¬ 
iate  problems  with  which  they  must  deal.  In  technical  fields 
and  the  professions  especially,  the  contrast  between  what  they 
learn  in  America  and  what  they  can  use  immediately  at  home 
may  be  great. 

To  what  extent  should  universities  adjust  their  curricula 
and  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  developing 
countries?  For  most  institutions,  special  courses  are  not  feas¬ 
ible.  The  cost  is  too  great,  the  needs  to  be  met  too  numerous, 
and  qualified  teachers  too  few.  Even  if  feasible,  special  courses 
tend  to  isolate  students  from  the  main  stream  of  academic  life 
and  to  lower  academic  standards.  Special  courses  adversely 
affect  recognition  of  U.S.  degrees  in  many  countries  abroad.  A 
university  can,  however,  take  other  steps.  It  can  improve  its 
counseling  of  foreign  students  so  that  they  find  their  way  into 
the  most  appropriate  courses  available;  it  can  permit  greater 
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flexibility  in  courses  foreign  students  are  allowed  to  take  for 
credit;  it  can  encourage  some  students  to  take  the  courses 
they  need  without  obtaining  a  degree.  Some  universities  have 
set  up  special  non-degree  programs,  usually  subsidizd  by  an 
outside  agency,  for  groups  of  foreign  students  in  a  particular 
field.  The  more  specialized  the  training  sought  by  a  foreign 
student,  the  more  important  it  is  that  he  attend  an  institution 
suitable  for  his  purpose,  whether  in  the  U.S.  or  some  other 
country. 

Possibly  we  are  asking  too  much  of  American  education. 
The  U.S.  student  who  attends  a  university  abroad,  does  not 
expect  to  receive  an  American-oriented  education.  He  expects 
to  learn  those  things  which  are  unique  and  valuable  in  the 
foreign  university  system  and  culture.  If  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  does  its  job  well,  the  foreign  students  will  take  back 
knowledge  and  abilities  that  will  be  valuable  in  the  long  run. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  immediately,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  test  of  a  successful  education.  Foreign 
students,  like  other  students,  need  to  learn  many  things  the 
usefulness  of  which  is  not  immediately  apparent.  The  devel¬ 
oping  countries  need  competent  specialists  in  professional  and 
technical  fields,  but  they  also  need  men  of  insight,  adaptability 
and  broad  educational  background  to  give  direction  to  national 
development  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Another  major  issue  in  this  type  of  exchange  concerns  the 
scholastic  performance  of  foreign  students.  Can  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  be  expected  to  do  as  well  academically  as  American 
students.^  Should  the  "‘A’’  received  by  a  foreign  student  be 
considered  the  equivalent  of  a  received  by  an  American 
student.^  What  limited  evidence  is  available  concerning  the 
performance  of  foreign  students  seeems  to  show  that  on  the 
whole  they  do  as  well  or  better  than  other  students,  with  the 
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possible  exception  of  work  done  during  their  first  semester/^ 
Where  a  foreign  student  does  not  do  well  academically  it  may 
be  due,  apart  from  inadequate  preparation,  to  such  factors  as 
inability  to  express  himself  in  English,  difficulty  in  adjusting 
to  a  new  environment,  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  American 
examination  system,  or  personal  problems  which  prevent  him 
from  concentrating  on  his  studies.  These  are  handicaps  which 
the  university  can  sometimes  reduce.  It  can  arrange  special 
tutoring  in  English,  provide  personal  counseling,  allow  the 
student  a  certain  leeway  in  taking  examinations,  and  help 
him  compensate  for  his  temporary  handicap  in  other  ways. 
Lowering  the  standard  of  performance  for  foreign  students  is 
not  a  solution.  Granting  of  courtesy  grades  or  a  courtesy  degree 
serves  the  interests  of  neither  the  institution  nor  of  the  student. 
It  harms  the  reputation  of  American  education  abroad,  encour¬ 
ages  poor  students  to  apply  for  admission  to  institutions,  and 
postpones  the  day  when  the  student  himself  must  face  reality. 

How  much  assistance  should  the  university  give  foreign 
students  with  their  social  and  personal  adjustment.^  Some  say 
little  or  none.  These  people  believe  that  the  visitor  should  be 
expected  to  make  his  way  in  America  without  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  foreign  status.^^  Others  say  we  must  concern  our- 


Beals,  Ralph  L.  and  Norman  D.  Humphrey,  No  Frontier  to  Learning, 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1957,  p.  70;  Du  Bois  Cora,  Foreign  Students 
and  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  1956,  pp.  185-186;  Hountras,  Peter  T.,  "Academic  Probation 
Among  Foreign  Graduate  Students,”  School  and  Society,  September  1,  1956; 
Koenig,  Clara,  "The  Scholastic  Performance  of  Foreign  Students  in  the  U.S.,” 
College  ard  University,  January  1953;  Maddox,  James,  Mexican  Study  Abroad, 
American  Universities  Field  Staff,  January  7,  1957. 

"Have  we  created  the  'problem  of  the  foreign  student’  more  or  less  on 
purpose,  in  our  own  image?  Have  we,  by  adopting  the  running  presumption 
that  the  foreign  students  must  be  a  quivering  mass  of  problems,  encouraged 
a  jungle-growth  of  a  great,  loose- jointed  apparatus  in  this  country  which  makes 
problenis  inevitable?  Are  we,  as  a  country,  by  nurturing  the  proliferation  of 
mechanisms  which  express  our  'concern’  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  foreign 
student  market?  Have  we,  by  means  of  refining  and  perfecting  our  machinery 
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selves  with  the  non-academic  adjustment  of  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dent,  if  only  to  equalize  the  difference  between  him  and  other 
students.  Just  as  universities  attempt  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  American  students  for  vocational  counseling,  reading  clinics 
and  programs  for  the  gifted,  these  people  argue  that  univer¬ 
sities  should  meet  the  need  of  foreign  students  for  intensive 
language  study,  advice  on  practical  questions  and  personal 
counseling.  It  is  this  which  the  best  of  the  campus  programs 
for  advising  foreign  students  seek  to  do.  An  Australian  edu¬ 
cator  described  the  counseling  services  for  foreign  students  at 
American  universities  as  follows: 

*‘The  counselling  services  were  described  to  me  as  much 
overdone,  but  the  counsellors  whom  I  met  were  fine  per¬ 
sons  and  wise  men  whose  work  was  valuable  and  keenly 
appreciated,  and  who  were  alert  to  any  risk  of  'baby- 
mg. 

Where  the  relationship  between  faculty  and  students  is 
close,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  institution,  foreign  students 
often  obtain  the  help  they  need  from  individual  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  past  ten  years,  however,  most  institutions  have 
designated  someone  to  act  as  foreign  student  adviser.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers  reports  that 
some  600  colleges  and  universities  now  have  such  advisers. 
In  1954,  30%  of  them  spent  half  or  more  of  their  time  on 
foreign  student  affairs.^®  FSAs  may  themselves  handle  the 

for  tinkering  with  foreign  students,  placed  strains  upon  those  students  to 
which  only  the  magnificently  resilient  are  impervious,  and  from  which  the 
principal  beneficiaries  are  the  hopelessly  non-self-sufficient  among  the  foreign 
student  population?”  Du  Bois,  Cora,  Foreign  Students  and  Higher  Education 
in  the  United  States,  p.  32. 

Reynolds,  J.  H.,  "An  Australian  Views  Higher  Education,”  American 
Oxonian,  January  1958. 

National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers,  The  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Student  Adviser,  1954. 
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whole  range  of  financial,  personal,  inter-cultural,  legal  and 
academic  problems  brought  to  them  by  foreign  students,  or 
they  may  direct  students  to  appropriate  offices.  They  may  be 
responsible  only  for  matters  affecting  foreign  students,  or  they 
may  coordinate  all  types  of  academic  exchange  programs.  A 
number  of  institutions  with  large  exchange  programs  have 
established  central  offices  to  handle  all  international  programs, 
but  others  prefer  decentralized  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Foreign  Students  in  the  U.S. 

1.  Is  the  university  attracting  the  kinds  of  foreign  students  it  wants  in  a 
volume  it  can  handle? 

2.  Should  the  university  concentrate  on  foreign  students  from  certain  coun¬ 
tries  or  areas  of  the  world?  On  students  in  certain  subjeas  or  professional 
fields? 

3.  How  does  the  university  secure  foreign  students?  Does  the  university 
present  a  clear  picture  of  its  facilities  and  resources  to  prospective  for¬ 
eign  students?  Should  steps  be  taken  to  interpret  the  university  more 
fully  to  students  overseas? 

4.  In  screening  foreign  applicants  for  admission,  is  the  university  making 
full  use  of  available  sources  of  information  on  the  evaluation  of  foreign 
credentials? 

5.  What  should  be  university  policy  with  regard  to  scholarships  for  foreign 
students?  Should  foreign  students  compete  with  American  students,  or 
should  certain  scholarships  be  earmarked  for  them? 

6.  How  well  are  foreign  students  doing  academically?  Is  there  anything 
the  university  needs  to  do  to  help  them  improve  their  performance? 
Should  the  standard  of  performance  be  the  same  for  foreign  as  for 
American  students? 

7.  Is  academic  counseling  effective  in  guiding  foreign  students  into  courses 
suited  to  their  needs  and  interests? 

8.  Should  any  curricular  adjustments  be  made  for  foreign  students?  Are 
specific  course  requirements  for  a  degree  the  same  as  those  for  Americans? 

9.  Are  facilities  available  for  counseling  foreign  students  on  personal  and 
practical  problems?  If  a  foreign  student  adviser  has  been  appointed,  does 
he  have  sufficient  administrative  support  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities? 
Does  he  have  faculty  status? 

10.  Do  foreign  students  have  opportunities  to  meet  and  associate  informally 
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with  American  students?  With  American  families?  What  role  should 
the  university  play  in  arranging  such  contacts? 

11.  Has  the  university  made  adequate  provision  for: 

Obtaining  and  screening  applications  of  foreign  students? 

Evaluating  foreign  student  credentials? 

Checking  the  non-academic  qualifications  of  foreign  students: 

language  competence,  personality,  health  and  financial  support? 
Offering  supplementary  English  language  training  to  foreign  students 
who  need  it? 

Helping  foreign  students  orient  themselves  to  the  university  and  to 
life  in  America? 

Providing  guidance  on  government  regulation  affectinv  foreign 
students? 

Introducing  foreign  students  to  American  students  and  the  local 
community? 

Helping  foreign  students  find  housing  accommodations? 

Insuring  foreign  students  against  illness  or  accident? 

Offering  scholarship  assistance  to  foreign  students? 

Offering  emergency  financial  assistance? 

Arranging  part-time  employment? 

12.  Are  foreign  students  recognized  and  used  as  an  educational  resource? 
Are  they  considered  for  teaching  assistantships  in  foreign  language  and 
other  departments?  Are  they  asked  to  meet  occasionally  with  history, 
geography,  world  politics  and  other  classes? 

13.  Should  foreign  students  be  served  by  the  alumni  program  of  the  university? 
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U.S.  Students  Abroad 

10,213  U.S.  students  were  reported  studying  at  univer¬ 
sities  abroad  in  1958.'^  At  least  1,000  of  these  were  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  "junior  year"  or  some  other  year-long  program  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  More  than  800  were  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  on  Fulbright  or  other  U.S.  Government  grants.  In 
addition  to  the  10,000,  a  large  number  attended  summer 
schools  and  participated  in  educational  tours.  Although  most 
studied  abroad  at  their  own  expense,  a  growing  number  were 
sent  by  colleges  and  universities,  the  U.S.  and  foreign  gor- 
ernments,  and  private  organizations  and  donors.  Europe  at¬ 
tracted  almost  70%,  Latin  America  1 0  %  and  Asia  or  Africa 
only  5  % .  The  rest  studied  in  Canada.  Only  a  fourth  as  many 
Americans  studied  abroad  as  foreign  students  came  to  the  U.S.; 
only  one-fiftieth  as  many  studied  in  Asia  or  Africa  as  came  from 
those  areas. 

The  scholarly  and  professional  values  of  study  abroad  by 
American  students,  especially  at  the  graduate  level,  have  long 
been  recognized.  Over  a  third  of  those  going  abroad  on  stu¬ 
dent  grants  under  the  Fulbright  program  became  college 
teachers. In  some  fields  of  the  humanities,  especially  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature,  study  abroad  is  traditional.  In  the  arts 
it  adds  new  dimensions  to  the  student’s  perception  of  the 
world.  In  certain  scientific  and  professional  fields  research  in 
foreign  libraries  or  study  with  the  appropriate  specialist  abroad 
is  essential.  In  almost  all  fields  there  are  developments  and 
discoveries  abroad  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  Americans. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  op  cit.  (The  number  of  American 
students  reported  by  universities  abroad  in  1959  was  smaller  than  in  the 
previous  year,  because  some  institutions  which  had  previously  reported  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  Americans  failed  to  report.) 

Institute  of  International  Education,  Foreign  Study  for  US.  Undergrad¬ 
uates,  A  Survey  of  College  Programs  and  Policies,  August  1958,  p.  8. 

Department  of  State,  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of 
State  under  P.L.  584,  1956,  p.  19. 
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Most  fellowship  programs  favor  graduate  students.  The 
graduate  student  is  presumed  to  have  reached  intellectual  and 
emotional  maturity.  It  is  easier  to  judge  the  validity  of  his 
study  project,  his  chances  of  adjustment  to  a  new  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  eventual  usefulness  of  his  foreign  experience. 
He  can  be  expected  to  have  a  firm  commitment  to  his  field, 
and  some  of  the  skills  needed  for  independent  research.  If 
language  facility  is  required,  he  will  probably  have  acquired 
it  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  graduate  level.  Having  already 
established  himself  with  his  peer  group,  the  graduate  student 
is  not  deprived  of  social  and  professional  contacts  by  his  stay 
abroad.  Graduate  study  abroad  is  facilitated  by  the  relative  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  educational  systems  at  this  level. 

A  perenniel  subject  of  debate  is  how  much  value  study 
abroad  has  for  American  undergraduates.  The  primary  value 
of  undergraduate  study  abroad  lies  in  helping  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  develop  a  world  outlook,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  values  and  customs.  For  those  who  later  go  on  to 
graduate  study  involving  foreign  areas,  undergraduate  study 
provides  a  foundation  and  a  stimulus.  The  intellectual  and 
cultural  horizon  of  all  students,  not  only  those  who  will  later 
specialize  in  foreign  areas,  needs  to  be  widened.  The  process 
of  widening  begins  in  the  classroom  but  does  not  stop  there. 
First-hand  experience  abroad  affords  impressions  and  insights 
that  cannot  be  provided  by  books  or  lectures  at  home.  Even 
the  U.S.  is  better  understood  by  a  student  who  has  traveled 
abroad.  In  sum,  '*the  foreign  experience  of  the  student  can  be 
nothing  less  than  the  most  liberalizing  of  liberal  educations.” 

The  idea  of  offering  undergraduates  an  opportunity  to 
study  at  a  foreign  university  for  credit  is  unique  to  American 
educational  institutions.  Two  American  institutions  pioneered 

Abrams,  Irwin,  "The  American  Abroad:  A  Preface,”  The  Antioch  Re¬ 
view,  Winter  1958,  p.  394. 
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in  this  type  of  cross-cultural  education,  establishing  ‘‘junior 
year  abroad”  programs  after  the  first  world  war:  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  in  1923  (a  program  now  sponsored  by  Sweet 
Briar  College)  and  Smith  College  in  1925.  The  program  was 
originally  developed  for  modern  language  majors,  but  now 
majors  in  other  fields  of  the  humanities,  in  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  even  in  the  professions  are  participating. 
The  number  of  such  programs  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
ten  years.  At  least  120  institutions  now  grant  credit  for  ap¬ 
proved  undergraduate  study  abroad.  Along  with  academic 
study,  short-term  summer  tours  and  projects  with  varying 
amounts  of  educational  content  are  multiplying.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  predict  that  eventually  every  American  college  grad¬ 
uate  will  have  spent  time  abroad  as  part  of  his  education. 

A  major  question  in  undergraduate  exchanges  is  how  to 
set  up  a  study  program  abroad  that  will  meet  the  academic 
requirements  of  the  American  university.  Various  methods  and 
combinations  of  methods  are  used  at  present,  including  en¬ 
rolling  students  at  a  foreign  university  to  take  courses  with 
the  nationals  of  that  country;  sending  American  teachers  who 
supplement  classes  taught  for  foreign  professors;  enrolling  stu¬ 
dents  in  special  courses  taught  by  foreign  professors  for 
Americans  only;  and  establishing  branches  of  the  American 
university  abroad.  Some  kind  of  examination  is  usually  given 
either  by  the  foreign  or  the  American  university.  Careful  pre¬ 
paration  by  the  students  who  will  participate  is  essential. 
Especially  important  are  study  of  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  foreign  country,  knowledge  of  one’s  own  country,  and 
an  awareness  of  different  cultural  values.  While  recent  studies 
indicate  that  some  types  of  overseas  assignments  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  successfully  without  mastery  of  the  foreign  language,^^ 

Cleveland,  Harlan  and  Gerald  J.  Mangone,  The  Art  of  Over  seaman¬ 
ship,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1957,  pp.  147-48. 
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it  is  generally  considered  a  pre-requisite  for  profitable  uni¬ 
versity  study. 

U.S.  Students  Abroad 

1.  How  can  study  abroad  help  to  improve  general  education  in  world  af¬ 
fairs?  Education  of  specialists?  What  role  should  summer  study  play? 

2.  Is  information  about  study  abroad  available  in  major  departments  of  the 
university?  Are  only  bona  fide  opportunities  publicized?  Is  adequate  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  graduate  fellowship  opportunities? 

3.  Does  the  university  screen  candidates  for  Fulbright  and  other  graduate 
study  awards?  How  good  a  job  is  it  doing?  Has  it  compared  its  criteria 
of  selection  with  those  of  other  institutions? 

4.  Are  students  receiving  early  preparation  to  enable  them  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  graduate  study  awards? 

5.  In  counseling  undergraduates  on  their  academic  programs,  are  eligibility 
requirements  for  Fulbright  and  other  graduate  study  awards  taken  into 
account? 

6.  Has  the  university  considered  setting  up  an  undergraduate  study  pro¬ 
gram  abroad,  alone  or  with  other  institutions?  Has  it  looked  into  the 
possibility  of  participating  in  an  existing  program? 

7.  Are  qualified  faculty  members  available  to  supervise  undergraduate  study 
programs  abroad?  Is  there  some  continuity  of  leadership  from  year  to  year? 

8.  Do  plans  for  undergraduate  study  abroad  have  real  educational  value? 
Do  they  take  full  advantage  of  the  foreign  setting?  Are  they  related  to 
the  total  educational  program  of  the  university? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  American  under¬ 
graduates  attend  foreign  university  courses?  Special  courses  for  Americans 
affiliated  with  the  foreign  university?  Special  courses  set  up  by  the 
American  university? 

10.  Are  counseling  facilities  available  for  students  going  abroad  on  their 
own?  Is  some  form  of  orientation  needed  by  these  students? 

11.  Should  the  university  grant  credit  to  students  who  study  abroad  on  their 
own?  Under  what  conditions? 

12.  Is  the  foreign  experience  of  some  students  being  used  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  resource  for  other  students? 
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Foreign  Faculty  and  Research  Scholars 

The  number  of  foreign  faculty  and  research  scholars  re¬ 
ported  teaching  or  doing  research  at  American  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  has  tripled  in  the  past  five  years,  reaching  almost 
2,000  in  IIE’s  1959  annual  survey.^^  Of  these  about  500  re¬ 
ceived  full  or  partial  support  from  the  U.S.  Fulbright  pro- 
gram.^^  The  number  of  educational  institutions  reporting  for¬ 
eign  faculty  on  campus  doubled  in  the  same  period,  and  is 
now  almost  300.  Three  percent  of  the  institutions  in  the  U.S., 
however,  received  33  %  of  the  foreign  faculty.  One  university 
reported  198  foreign  faculty  members,  and  nine  universities 
reported  over  50.  Europe  was  given  as  the  home  country  of 
half  the  foreign  faculty,  but  Asia  was  well-represented  with 
Japan  and  India  among  the  top  four  countries  in  terms  of 
number  of  faculty  reported.  The  proportion  of  foreign  faculty 
carrying  on  research  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  teaching.  In  1959  an  estimated  43%  of  the  foreign 
faculty  were  teaching  full  or  part  time,  compared  with  54% 
three  years  ago. 

Academic  exchanges  at  the  faculty  level,  whether  foreign 
faculty  on  the  campus  or  American  faculty  abroad,  can  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  scholarship.  Exchange  brings  the  in¬ 
ternational  community  of  scholars  closer  together,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  vital  means  of  communication  between  persons  with 
similar  interests.  It  permits  scholars  who  already  know  each 
others’  work  to  know  each  other  personally.  Communication 
between  scholars  and  scientists  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  necessity. 
Scientific  inquiry  presupposes  the  fullest  exchange  of  ideas. 
Scientists  need  face-to-face  contact  with  their  colleagues  in 
addition  to  written  communication.  Discussion  permits  an  in- 

Institute  of  International  Education,  Open  Doors  1959,  May  1959. 

^Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils,  Semi-Annual  Pro¬ 
gress  Report,  July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  mimeo. 
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terplay  of  ideas  which  leads  to  new  insights.  The  testing  of 
theories  and  clarification  of  opposing  points  of  view  across 
national  boundaries  are  essential  to  scholarship. 

Foreign  faculty  can  be  a  valuable  teaching  resource.^^  A 
professor  from  another  country  brings  the  university  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  which  can  enrich  the  curriculum.  He  may 
enable  the  university  to  introduce  courses  in  subjects  it  has 
not  previously  offered.  He  brings  new  points  of  view  to  courses 
already  offered.  He  stimulates  interest  in  other  countries,  and 
is  a  source  of  first-hand  information  about  his  own  country. 
He  raises  questions  about  American  education  that  may  pro¬ 
voke  thoughtful  discussion.  He  brings  his  American  colleagues 
up-to-date  on  professional  and  scholarly  developments  abroad. 
He  can  sometimes  replace  an  American  faculty  member  re¬ 
leased  by  the  university  for  an  overseas  assignment. 

Professors  from  abroad  are  commonly  used  to  teach  lan¬ 
guages  and  area  study  programs.  Even  where  the  direct  method 
of  language  teaching  is  used,  instruction  by  those  who  speak 
a  language  as  their  native  tongue  is  a  useful  supplement.  The 
U.S.  Government  recently  offered  to  accept  without  reciprocity 
as  many  language  teachers  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  send 
under  the  cultural  exchange  program.^^  There  are  other  fields 
which  can  be  taught  by  foreign  professors.  They  are  increas¬ 
ingly  called  upon  to  teach  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  as  they  pertain  to  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Under  the  Fulbright  program  they  teach  the  arts,  the  social 
sciences,  certain  professional  fields  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  Very  possibly  courses  in  all  fields 
could  benefit  from  the  professional  competence  and  wider 

^^Lam,  Elizabeth  R,  "How  American  Colleges  and  Universities  Can 
Benefit  from  the  Fulbright  Program,”  Tbe  Educational  Record,  January  1950, 
p.  39. 

^^New  York  Times,  September  18,  1959,  "President  Backs  More  Ex¬ 
changes.” 
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horizons  provided  by  professors  from  abroad. 

Both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  using  for¬ 
eign  faculty  members  in  teaching  positions  must,  of  course, 
be  weighed.  The  foreign  background  which  makes  the  faculty 
member  from  abroad  an  asset,  also  creates  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  both  for  the  university  and  for  the  individual.  While 
the  foreign  research  scholar  is  protected  by  his  relative  iso¬ 
lation  in  the  laboratory,  the  foreign  teacher  must  fit  into  a 
highly-organized  university  system  quite  different  from  that 
at  home.  He  is  faced  in  his  daily  work  with  differences  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching.  Both  the  visit¬ 
ing  professor  and  his  students  lack  background  in  each  other's 
cultures.  The  visitor  needs  some  concept  of  what  is  already  in 
the  minds  of  American  students.  While  helping  him  to  orient 
himself  to  his  new  environment,  the  university  may  also  find 
it  necessary  to  make  certain  adjustments  to  take  full  advantage 
of  what  the  newcomer  has  to  offer.  Ways  of  making  more 
imaginative  use  of  foreign  faculty,  especially  at  smaller  col¬ 
leges,  is  an  area  needing  further  exploration. 


Foreign  Faculty  and  Research  Scholars 

1.  Does  university  policy  encourage  the  appointment  of  visiting  foreign 
faculty  members  to  teach  as  well  as  do  research? 

2.  How  are  foreign  faculty  members  recruited?  Is  the  university  making 
fuU  use  of  available  sources  of  recruitment  information? 

3.  Which  departments  can  benefit  most  from  the  appointment  of  foreign 
professors  and  lecturers?  Has  the  university  explored  their  use  in  other 
departments  and  fields? 

4.  How  can  foreign  faculty  members  be  used  most  successfully  in  under¬ 
graduate  teaching?  To  what  extent  can  they  be  used  to  teach  required 
courses? 

5.  How  can  foreign  faculty  be  used  most  effectively  to  educate  the  general 
student  in  non-Western  cultures? 
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6.  What  is  university  poliq^  concerning  the  granting  of  research  privileges 
to  foreign  research  scholars?  How  much  opportunity  do  scholars  have 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  university  as  a  whole? 

7.  What  is  a  reasonable  teaching  load  for  a  foreign  faculty  member  who 
is  also  studying  or  doing  research? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  help  foreign  faculty  members  fit  into  university 
life?  into  the  teaching  program? 

9.  Does  the  university  share  foreign  faculty  members  and  scholars  with 
nearby  institutions? 

10.  Is  the  university  bringing  foreign  faculty  members  to  the  university 
on  the  most  appropriate  visa?  Has  the  university  looked  into  the  best 
type  of  visa  for  potentially  permanent  faculty  members? 

11.  Does  the  university  know  where  to  get  information  on  tax  questions 
pertaining  to  foreign  faculty  members? 

12.  Is  the  university  getting  full  value  from  foreign  faculty  members?  Has 
it  considered  using  them  for  special  leaures,  seminars,  contributions  to 
scholarly  publications,  etc. 

13.  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  American  textbooks  and  professional 
journals  more  readily  available  to  faculty  members  who  have  returned 
home? 
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U.S.  Faculty  Abroad 

American  faculty  members  go  abroad  to  teach,  to  learn, 
to  do  research.  In  1958-59some  1,800  American  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  were  reported  by  the  universities  to  be  on  overseas  as¬ 
signments  of  all  kinds.^^  Some  60%  were  in  Europe,  with 
only  40%  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  combined.  A 
larger  proportion  were  in  the  humanities  (30%)  than  any 
other  field.  Comparison  with  three  years  ago  shows  that  travel 
to  Europe  by  American  faculty  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
travel  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  despite  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  government  fellowships  and  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  Asia.  A  recent  survey  of  the  formal  international 
programs  of  American  universities  showed  that  40-45  %  of 
the  American  faculty  sent  abroad  under  organized  university 
programs  were  involved  in  technical  assistance.^^ 

Some  American  universities  are  asking  whether  they  can 
continue  to  send  faculty  abroad  under  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  without  seriously  depleting  their  own  resources  during 
a  period  of  expanding  student  enrollments  in  the  U.S.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  very  persons  who  are  in  demand  abroad  are  those 
needed  at  home.  What  happens  to  teaching  effectiveness  when 
key  faculty  members  are  out  of  the  country  for  extended  periods 
of  time?  What  values  does  the  university  itself  derive  from  per¬ 
mitting  faculty  to  travel  abroad  on  government  and  business 
assignments?  Do  the  advantages  to  the  university  outweigh 
the  disadvantages?  The  'giver-receiver’’  relationship,  which 
often  characterizes  technical  assistance,  is  not  a  healthy  one  in 
academic  exchange.  To  justify  continued  U.S.  university  sup¬ 
port,  the  benefits  to  the  university  must  at  least  partially  bal¬ 
ance  the  sacrifices  involved. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  Op.  cit. 

Institute  of  Research  on  Overseas  Programs,  Michigan  State  University, 
The  International  Programs  of  American  Universities,  ob.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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What  are  the  reciprocal  benefits  to  the  university?  Over¬ 
seas  experience  for  faculty  showed  direct  returns  in  the 
form  of  increased  scholarly  achievement  and  teaching  com¬ 
petence.  In  addition  to  strengthening  the  ties  that  bind  the 
scholarly  world  together,  the  American  faculty  member  abroad 
replenishes  his  own  intellectual  resources.  He  develops  new 
ideas  for  research  projects.  His  point  of  view  becomes  less 
parochial.  He  becomes  aware  of  cultures  and  concepts  not  pre¬ 
viously  within  his  ken.  His  experience  affects  the  content  of 
his  courses.  New  courses,  and  new  ways  of  teaching  old  courses, 
may  result.  Insights  are  passed  on  to  students  and  influence 
the  view  which  students  take  of  the  world.  The  professor  s 
broadened  perspective  helps  to  broaden  theirs.  He  is  better 
equipped  to  advise  students,  both  American  and  foreign,  on 
many  subjects.  Exchange  of  faculty  members  directly  infuses  an 
international  elements  into  the  curriculum  and  the  university. 

Loaning  faculty  to  foreign  universities  and  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  is  also  a  direct  means  by  which  a  U.S.  university  can 
contribute  to  social  and  economic  progress  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  A  shortage  of  educated  persons  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  handicap  facing  these  countries.  Their  need  for  teachers 
and  advisers  is  urgent.  They  cannot  wait  until  local  schools 
and  universities  are  able  to  fill  the  demand,  or  until  those 
studying  abroad  return.  A  foreign  adviser  or  teacher  in  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time  can  have  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  way  new  institutions  develop. 

The  most  effective  ways  of  using  an  American  faculty 
member  to  render  technical  assistance  still  need  to  be  studied. 
Used  simply  as  a  replacement  for  a  local  teacher,  the  individual 
American  too  frequently  has  little  impact  on  the  foreign  uni¬ 
versity  and  less  on  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
country.  The  transfer  of  knowledge  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  is  at  best  difficult.  It  is  complicated  by  language  barriers 
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and  cultural  differences.  Sometimes  traditional  practices  weigh 
so  heavily  on  people  and  instimtions  that  changes  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  only  very  gradually.  Ways  of  multiplying  the  effect 
of  each  American  faculty  member  need  to  be  explored.  One 
suggestion  is  to  attach  faculty  members  to  universities  as  ad¬ 
visers  only,  rather  than  as  teachers.  Another  is  to  establish 
research  centers,  to  which  qualified  Americans  can  be  sent, 
which  would  apply  modern  scientific  methods  to  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  the  developing  country. 


U.  S.  Faculty  Abroad 

1.  Which  departments  can  benefit  most  from  opportunities  for  faculty  to 
study  and  do  research  abroad? 

2.  Has  everyone  in  the  foreign  language  departments  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  abroad?  How  long  ago? 

3.  Is  there  a  systematic  effort  to  see  that  faculty  members  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  have  an  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  colleagues  abroad,  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  their  own  discipline? 

4.  Does  university  policy  encourage  or  permit  faculty  to  participate  in 
overseas  programs  involving  teaching  and  advising  as  well  as  research? 

5.  Does  the  university  need  to  reconsider  regulations  which  preclude  faculty 
from  holding  lecturing  awards  abroad  and  simultaneously  receiving  sab¬ 
batical  pay? 

6.  What  kind  of  preparation  is  needed  by  faculty  who  teach  or  do  re¬ 
search  abroad?  Are  they  prepared  to  fit  into  a  culture  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  very  different  from  those  at  home  ? 

7.  Are  those  involved  in  teaching  or  advising  able  to  look  beyond  their 
own  specialty  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  host  country? 

8.  Has  the  university  looked  into  the  possibility  of  temporarily  replacing 
American  faculty  on  overseas  assignment  with  foreign  faculty  members? 

9.  Do  aaivities  proposed  under  contract  programs  strengthen  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  capacity  to  carry  out  its  central  mission?  Do  contract  terms  permit 
the  university  to  administer  the  program  efficiently? 

10.  Do  university  personnel  policies  penalize  the  faculty  member  who  goes 
abroad? 
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11.  Is  there  a  satisfactory  policy  for  faculty  members  overseas  governing: 

Sabbatical  leave 

Promotion 

Tenure 

Salary  increments 
Insurance 

Supplementary  financial  support 

12.  Is  the  university  receiving  reciprocal  benefits  from  programs  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance?  Is  it  making  full  use  of  faculty  members  returned  from 
abroad  to  improve  academic  offerings  and  widen  horizons  of  students? 
In  designing  research  projects? 
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Short-Term  Exchanges 

Short-term  visitors^^  may  be  scientists  or  scholars,  spe¬ 
cialists  or  professional  people,  political  leaders,  technicians  and 
sometimes  students.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that 
they  spend  a  relatively  short  time  abroad,  much  of  it  traveling. 
No  accurate,  comprehensive  survey  has  been  made  of  the  total 
volume  of  short-term  exchanges.  Foundations,  universities,  and 
private  agencies,  which  make  international  awards  to  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  each  year,  do  not  generally  class¬ 
ify  grantees  according  to  the  duration  of  the  visit.  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  statistics  show  that  most  of  the  5,500  foreign  par¬ 
ticipants  brought  to  the  U.S.  in  1958  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  were  short-term  visitors.  Almost 
half  attended  universities,  some  400  spending  less  than  a  sem¬ 
ester  on  campus.  About  a  fourth  of  the  5,000  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  brought  under  the  State  Department’s  educational  ex¬ 
change  program  in  the  same  year  were  short-term  visitors, 
many  of  whom  visited  universities.  A  substantial  proportion 
of  the  Americans  sent  abroad  by  the  State  Department  to  lec¬ 
ture  or  advise,  and  by  ICA  on  technical  missions,  also  fell  into 
the  short-term  category.  The  discussion  which  follows,  how¬ 
ever,  will  deal  primarily  with  foreign  visitors  to  U.S.  uni¬ 
versities. 

How  much  educational  value  does  a  brief  visit  to  another 
country  have?  Does  a  visitor  learn  anything  significant  about 
his  field  in  a  few  weeks  or  months?  Does  he  gain  more  than 
the  most  superficial  impression  of  the  country  he  visits?  How 
worthwhile  is  this  type  of  exchange  compared  with  long-term 
exchanges?  These  are  questions  which  concern  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  A  partial  answer  is  found  in  the  kind  of  person  par- 

Defined  here  as  persons  who  spend  less  than  a  year  abroad  on  an  edu¬ 
cational  mission,  including  observing,  consulting,  advising,  lecturing  and 
studying. 
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ticipating  in  short-term  programs.  Typically,  short-term  visi¬ 
tors  are  persons  of  some  prominence  in  the  academic,  political 
or  professional  life  of  their  home  country.  Like  Santayana’s 
philosophical  traveler,  they  are  somebody  and  come  from 
somewhere.^®  Sometimes  they  are  key  persons  in  a  technical 
field,  with  a  specific  job  to  do  upon  return.^^  They  are  able  to 
benefit  from  brief  exposure  to  new  ideas  and  new  experiences, 
because  they  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.  Where  a 
less  experienced  person  might  acquire  a  jumble  of  facts,  they 
acquire  ideas  which  stimulate  their  thinking  and  help  them 
solve  specific  problems.  Brief  trips  by  mature  persons  can  be 
a  useful  means  of  enhancing  professional  and  scholarly  com¬ 
petence  and  of  learning  about  another  culture. 

Many  universities  are  concerned  about  their  role  in  short¬ 
term  exchanges.  The  number  of  visitors  to  some  institutions 
increases  every  year.  In  addition  to  visitors  with  academic  in¬ 
terests,  they  receive  many  who  simply  wish  to  visit  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  recognized  international  standing,  who  seek  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  pattern  of  higher  education  in  the  U.S.,  or  who 
seek  special  short-term  training.  While  recognizing  these  as 
legitimate  interests,  some  universities  question  the  value  of 
such  visits  by  persons  whose  interests  are  not  primarily  aca¬ 
demic  or  scholarly.  What  effect  does  a  growing  volume  of 
short-term  visitors  have  on  the  university  itself?  Could  equally 
significant  experiences  or  training  be  provided  for  some  of 

"Before  he  sets  out,  the  traveler  must  possess  fixed  interests  and  fac¬ 
ulties,  to  be  served  by  travel.  If  he  drifted  aimlessly  from  country  to  country 
he  would  not  travel  but  only  wander,  ramble  or  tramp.  The  traveler  must 
be  somebody  and  come  from  somewhere,  so  that  his  definite  charaaer  and 
moral  traditions  may  supply  an  organ  and  a  point  of  comparison  for  his  ob¬ 
servations.  He  must  not  go  nosing  about  like  a  peddlar  for  profit  or  like 
an  emigrant  for  a  vacant  lot  .  .  .”  Santayana,  George,  My  Host  the  World. 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1953,  p.  35. 

^  2®ICA  follow-up  studies  are  encouraging  about  the  value  of  short-term 
visits  in  training  people  for  developing  countries. 
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these  visitors  in  other  ways?  Many  lesser-known  universities 
are  disappointed  that  they  receive  so  few  foreign  visitors.  Per¬ 
haps  a  wider  distribution  could  be  achieved  through  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  more  institutions  throughout  the  country  or  through 
greater  use  of  professional  organizations  and  community 
groups.  Could  those  interested  in  general  patterns  of  higher 
education  in  the  U.S.  perhaps  learn  more  at  conferences  of 
educators  of  the  type  sponsored  by  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils  and  other  organizations?  If  the 
number  of  marginal  functions  which  some  universities  are 
called  upon  to  fulfill  could  be  reduced,  this  would  permit  them 
to  do  a  better  job  of  carrying  out  functions  which  they  alone 
can  perform. 

For  another  group  of  educational  institutions  a  more  im¬ 
portant  problem  is  how  to  make  the  visitor’s  stay  pleasant 
and  profitable.  The  *'pail  and  bucket  works”  approach,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Stephen  Leacock,^^  is  clearly  not  appropriate  in  an 
academic  exchange  program.  Activities  should  be  enlighten¬ 
ing,  not  stultifying.  Guided  tours  and  ceremonial  functions 

that  first  question  (’What  do  you  think  of  London?’)  had  been 
handled  properly  it  would  have  led  up  by  an  easy  and  pleasant  transition  to 
question  two,  which  always  runs:  ‘Have  you  seen  our  faaoriesP’  To  which 
the  answer  is:  ’I  have.  I  was  taken  out  early  this  morning  by  a  group  of  your 
citizens  (whom  I  cannot  thank  enough)  in  a  Ford  car  to  look  at  your 
pail  and  bucket  works.  At  11:30  I  was  taken  out  by  a  second  group  in  what 
was  apparently  the  same  car  to  see  your  soap  works.  I  understand  that  you 
are  the  second  nail-making  centre  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  I  am  amazed 
and  appalled.  This  afternoon  I  am  to  be  taken  out  to  see  your  wonderful 
system  of  disposing  of  sewerage,  a  thing  which  has  fascinated  me  from  child¬ 
hood.’  Now,  I  am  not  offering  any  criticism  of  the  London  system  of  inter¬ 
viewing,  but  one  sees  at  once  how  easy  and  friendly  for  all  concerned  this 
Youngstown  method  is;  how  much  better  it  works  than  the  London  method 
of  asking  questions  about  literature  and  art  and  difficult  things  of  that 
sort.  I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  soap  works  and  perhaps  a  pail  faaory 
somewhere  in  London.  But  during  my  entire  time  of  residence  there  no  one 
ever  offered  to  take  me  to  them.  As  for  the  sewerage — oh,  well,  I  suppose 
we  are  more  hospitable  in  America.  Let  it  go  at  that.”  Leacock,  Stephen,  My 
Discovery  of  England,  McClelland  Publishing  Co.,  1943,  pp.  28-29. 
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have  their  place,  but  they  should  not  dominate  the  visitor’s 
schedule.  A  few  meaningful  experiences  are  preferable  to  many 
superficial  ones.  The  most  rewarding  personal  relationships 
are  those  which  the  visitor  develops  with  Americans  working 
in  the  same  field  or  interested  in  his  home  country.  Once  the 
visitor  has  been  introduced  to  a  few  persons  of  similar  inter¬ 
ests,  the  chances  are  good  that  further  acquaintance  and  per¬ 
haps  friendship  will  develop. 

Short  Term  Exchanges 

1.  What  is  university  poliqr  toward  receiving  foreign  nationals  for  brief  visits? 
Would  the  university  like  to  receive  more  short-term  visitors?  Fewer? 

2.  Are  administrative  arrangements  for  handling  different  types  of  foreign 
visitors  satisfactory?  Would  it  help  to  centralize  responsibility  in  one  office? 

3.  Is  the  university  prepared  to  handle  visitors  who  come  for  periods  of 
time  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months? 

4.  Do  foreign  visitors  have  an  opportunity  to  see  more  than  the  physical 
plant  of  the  university?  Do  they  visit  the  departments  and  individuals 
related  to  their  interests? 

5.  Are  some  faculty  members  receiving  more  visitors  than  they  can  handle? 
Can  anything  be  done  to  distribute  visitors  more  evenly  within  the 
university? 

6.  Does  the  university  receive  sufficient  advance  information  about  spon¬ 
sored  visitors  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  them? 

7.  How  does  the  university  cover  the  costs  involved  in  short-term  visits? 
Should  the  university  charge  a  fee?  Should  faculty  members  be  reimbursed 
for  time  spent  with  government-sponsored  visitors? 

8.  Are  community  resources  being  utilized  in  arranging  professional  and 
social  aaivities  for  foreign  visitors? 

9.  How  can  the  university  make  use  of  short-term  visitors  to  stimulate 
faculty  and  students?  From  the  U.S.? 

10.  What  is  imiversity  policy  toward  brief  tours  abroad  by  American  fac¬ 
ulty  members? 

11.  Does  the  university  encourage  faculty  members  to  travel  abroad  between 
semesters  or  on  vacations?  Has  it  investigated  the  possibility  of  group 
travel  plans,  alone  or  with  other  institutions? 

12.  Does  the  university  permit  faculty  to  accept  short-term  assignments 
abroad  for  the  U.S.  Government  or  business  firms? 
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Conclusion 

In  the  process  of  analyzing  the  university’s  activities  in¬ 
volving  exchange  of  students,  faculty  and  short-term  visitors, 
certain  questions  pertinent  to  all  types  of  exchange  inevitably 
arise.  These  include  selection  of  exchange  personnel  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  exchanges  with  other  university  activities. 

Is  the  university  exercising  its  option  to  decide  who  shall 
participate  in  academic  exchange  programs,  and  who  shall 
not.^  Is  it  applying  as  much  selectivity  in  its  international  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  does  in  its  domestic  program?  Whatever  the  level 
of  the  exchange,  whether  students,  faculty  or  short-term  visi¬ 
tors,  the  quality  of  the  participants  has  a  critical  influence  on 
the  outcome  of  the  program.  Careful  selection  may  spell  the 
difference  between  a  fruitful  program  and  a  barren  one.  No 
matter  how  many  other  agencies  are  involved  in  preliminary 
selection,  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  exchange  personnel 
rests  ultimately  with  the  university.  The  university  has  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  set  the  standards  for  all  participants 
in  its  programs. 

Are  academic  exchanges  an  organic  part  of  the  university? 
Is  each  type  of  exchange  activity  integrated  into  the  total  uni¬ 
versity  program?  Are  exchange  programs  understood  and  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  highest  administrative  levels  of  the  university? 
The  various  exchange  activities  discussed  in  the  previous  pages 
are  not  actually  separable  from  one  another  or  from  the  total 
university  program.  The  U.S.  professor  abroad  among  other 
things  helps  to  prepare  foreign  students  for  successful  study 
in  the  U.S.  Study  abroad  helps  American  students  acquire  the 
cultural  empathy  they  will  need  for  later  success  on  overseas 
assignments.  Contracts  with  foreign  universities  facilitate  ex¬ 
change  of  students,  scholars  and  professional  people  who  will 
complement  and  support  one  another  upon  return  home.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  similar  relationships  could  be  multiplied. 
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U.S.  universities  are  seeking  means  by  which  they  can 
improve  teaching  about  non- Western  cultures  and  infuse  a 
world  point  of  view  into  the  entire  university  program.  Ex¬ 
change  is  one  of  the  tools  that  can  be  used  in  this  endeavor 
but  it  is  a  tool  which  needs  to  be  sharpened.  Careful  planning 
and  coordination  at  departmental  and  inter-departmental 
levels  in  each  university  are  essential.  Exchange  can  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  part  of  the  university’s  world  affairs  program  only  if 
its  benefits  in  this  respect  are  cultivated  assiduously  and  related 
to  other  aspects  of  the  program.  Not  all  exchange  activities 
have  equal  value  in  developing  an  awareness  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  all  have  a  contribution  to  make. 
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